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America, the Treaty of Paris had nothing to say about
the form of government which henceforth was to be
imposed upon the Canadiens. Apart from the question
of religion, which the new Catholic subjects of George
III were given permission to practise according to the
rites of the Roman Church, "as far as the laws of Great
Britain permit," the treaty, or rather the only article
of the treaty which concerned Canada, added nothing
new to the information contained in the provisions of
the Capitulations. Moreover the reservations which
accompanied the right of the free exercise of the
Catholic religion were not of a nature to reassure the
minds of men who were waiting for the further direc-
tives which London must necessarily issue in order to
put an end to the provisional military government.
The religious authorities might sing Te Deums in all
the churches to celebrate the return of peace; the dis-
quiet persisted, and was aggravated by the rising of
several Indian tribes in the west which, thanks to the
neutrality of the Canadiens, the British were able to
put down, but only after two years of savage warfare.

The Canadiens who unwillingly accepted a new
allegiance had no occasion to regret the loss of political
institutions which they had never known. Accustomed
to a regime of absolute authority, on changing alleg-
iance they merely changed masters. The new master
spoke a different language, used other laws, and not
only professed a different faith, but considered Roman
Catholicism as a tissue of lies. In due time, and
quickly, as soon as they had become used to them, the
Canadiens would not be unwilling to adopt political
institutions to which they were unaccustomed, indeed
of which they had no knowledge; but they had not the